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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


"The Year Ahzad" 


At this time of the year, it is customary t> pause and reflect a bit 
concerning the montis just past, their accomplishments ani their value, 
anc then to turn one” s attention to the present and the future. ‘With this, 
the first issue of the iansas Speech Journal for 1961, such reflection 
and consequent projective thinking :ignt well he apnronriate for our brief 
consideration. ‘What have we as teachers and members of the “ansas Speech 
Association done during the past year to further our professional stature, 
and what should our goals be for 1361? 


1960 saw the establishment of a student membership plan for the 
Association, thereby opening the way for the first time in its histery for 
college students who are studying to become teachers in the field to become 
affiliated with their Kansas colleagues already active in the profession, 
Likewise, at the spring neeting in ichita, our President, Mr. Ashen 
appointed a cormittee to study the ESA Constituticn and recomend revisions 
in it to the 1961 Conference. And, thirdly, 1960 was a year in which the 
Kansas Speech Association presented a resolution of national significance 
(A resolution concerning the selection of the high schsol debate question) 
to the Speech Association of America for consideration at the recent con- 
vention in St. Louis. 


While on the subject of ths SAA Convention, your editor would like to 
say a personal "thanks" and "well done” te each and every member of our 
Sizable delegation in attendance there. There was mach favorable and 


laudatory comment in regard to the quality of our participation, both in 


regard to papers presented by our Kansas colleagues and the overall contri- 
bution of each one present. 


Let us not, however, afford ourselves the luxury of complacent self- 
satisfaction, We still have a great deal to do in cur efforts to produce 
a truly "professional" atmosphere among all of the Spsecke and Drama teachers 
in our state. It is to this task then that our attentiog should now be 
addressed, hat are some of the ways by which we may come cleser to this 
objective in 1961? 


First of all, we should strive for an active membershir comprising all 
of the teachers of speech and drama courses within our state. If we rest 
content with only the same frithful ones year after year, KSA may well 
wither and die on the vine. 


Second, we must endeavor to integrate the rbjec 
the Association ints our and 
be meraly a group. 


Finally, we must exhibit 4 growing and maturin- interest in research 
and professionsi publication in the Kensas Sreesch Journal, (This interest, 
I believe, has been evidenced this yecr in the far e> ate: mumber of uritors 
whose papers have appearec in the Journal.) 


es ard purnoses of 
cvivities and not 


These are noble and practical objectives. They cannot, however, be 
attained by our clectcd and appointive officers alone. Their accomplish- 
ment will call for the dedication and hard work of each and every KSA 
member. They are not impossible, though. Herein then, let us both 
individually and collectively resclve to make 1961 a tanner year in the 
history of our association. Let us make it possible for your next Editor- 
in-Chief a year from now to say: "1961 was undoubtedly the most signifi- 
cant period we have witnessed in the history of the Kansas Speech Associa- 
tion. believe it's possible! What about you? 


“LYNN R. OSBORN 
Editor-in-Chief 
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STYLE IN ACTING 
Dennis Denning* 


It is the hose of the author to sect forth 2 few precepts which will 
help to clarify the ambiguous term "style" for the artist in the field of 
acting. Since the Oxford English Dictionary lists tienty-cight aiffercnt 
meanings of the noun, style, there seems to be little hope of arriving at 
one ultimate definition which will be acceptable to everyone. 


There are, ‘however, a number of concepts that recur frequently in a 
number of phases cf the theatre area which would indicate a specific rela- 
tionshin from the general term. Since there will be a synonymous relation- 
ship between the word style as concerns the actor as well as designers, 
directors, playwrights, etc., then it would be well for the actor to study 
the term "style! from the viewpoint of the theatre ead se as well as his 
own individual discipline. . 


In his very excellens book, "Fundamentals of Play Directing," Alexander 
Dean drew some interesting conclusions concerning the word "style." 


No other subject connected with the theatre is so difficult 
to express in’ a few words because although terminology has been 
given to a few of the major schools of writing....classic, 
romantic, realistic, ngturalistic, exoressionistic....a modern 
play seldom has a pure style, and there are almost as many 
styles as plays. 


To the author, style is the degree end kind of life-lixeness 
that a playwright has used in his writings, and the degree of his 
selectivity in dramatic form and structure....The purely realistic 
play is perhaps the easiest to direct, but within the scope of 
reality there is a wide range. ; 


Garff Wilson, Theatre Professor at the University of California, gives 
his definition of style in acting: 


Style consists of the individual characteristics of anpear- 
ance, voice, movement and temperament which distinguish one 
actor from ancther; it is the distinctive mode of presentation 
used by an in the verfcrmance of a roie.. 


John Delian in his text “The Art of Acting" relates yet another defini- 
of style. 


What is now generally called styic in >rocuction, especially 
in relation to "stylized" setting, is a matter of mode rather 
than mood. It is concerned «ith the characteristic flavor or 
atmosphere, the external color or rhythm of a play, iather than 
its inner emotion, It is seen at its best in production of 
symbolic plays, fantasies, pericd plays, genre plays, and 
especially plays for children, 


* Mr. Denning is Instructor of speech and drama, Kansas State University. 
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Marjorie B. Pierce, in her dissertation "A Syllabus for a Course in 
Styles of Acting," defines styles as "a combination and application of many 
things including movement, gesture, vocal delivery, manners, wearing of 
costune, and understanding of character in relation to environment." 


It becomes cbvious that style is concerned with the ensemble effect 
and therefore must include techniques as determined by the Author, Designer, 
Actor, Costuner, Physical Theatre, Dialogue, plus other variavles, Dolman 
indicates this when he writes: 


. The intelligent director today is not content to stylize the 
setting of a play and leave all other factors to take care of 
themselves. Rather he seeks a consistent agreement of style in 
scenery, costumes, make-up, direction and acting. The increas- 
ing prevalence of stylized production is making it more and more 
necessary for the actor to grasp the purpose and intent of such 
‘production, and to learn how to key his acting to a particular 
mode. 


Style may be determined by the mannerisns and idiosyncrasies of indivi- 
dual performers. If cone could recall from the past such stalwart performers 
as Edwin Forrest and Edwin Booth, and place them alongside Lavrence Oliver 
and ask each player to perform an act of Hamlet, one would witness three 
different portrayals. Forrest, heroically built and endowed with an 
organlike voice would give a strenuous explosive, muscular performance. 
Booth, slender of figure, thoughtful and melancholy of temperament, would 


give a poetic, graceful, introspective portrayal. Oliver, moulded by 
manners and philosophy of the contemporary stage, would give a quietly 
intense, subdued and "natural" performance. 


Dr. Garff Wilson in his article "What is Style in Acting" lists six 
factors in deciding the actor's individual style of acting: 
1. The Actor's Physical Endowments 
2. His Mental and Spiritual Endowments 
3. Manners and Customs of the Period in ‘hich He Lives 
The Training and Experience to Which He Is Subject 
Aesthetic Ideals of the Period 
The Demands of the Role ‘hich He Is Playing 


A few comments concerning his theory seem pertinent. He suggests that 
nature gives man a certain face, figure and voice; and on these basic 
endowments he will build his art. Forrest chose roles which suited his 
massive frame while Booth being sf a more slender figure, incapable of the 
strenuous, emotional displa: 21 Forrest, eschewed his speeches for an 
intellectual spiritual quality which earned him >raise as the "foremost 
poet of the profession." 5-0th was obviously svare of the influence of his 
physical endowments when he said: "It is rather sefe to assume that actors 
establish their school upon their physique for one must cover up what one 
cannot physically do." 


Under point number two, Dr. iJilson states: 


The player with a vivid imagination will act with intensity and 
insight. The player with a scholarly mind may intellectualize 


_ his roles. The actor with a nervous, high-strung temperament 
_may. develop a tense explosive type of performance. Henry Irving 
could neither walk nor talk, but achieved success on the stage 

through the character and quality of his intellect. John 
Gielgud's keen intellect and emotional sensitivity have helped 
to mold a style which one imagines akin to Booths. 


jocording to Dr. Wilson, an actor! s and will 
leave their indelible mark on the artist. He cites the example of Edwin 
Forrest who took elocution lessons from Lemuel White and the effect of the 
instruction was evident for years. When Edmund Kean toured the United 
States with Forrest cast in secondary roles, the pickup of Kean's fiery, 
passionate displays became obvious in Forrest's performances. We could 
assume that the Actor's Studio artists can recognize in:each other the 
influence of unique instruction. "A great teacher and or great actor can 
establish a school and affect the style of innumerable followers. This 
may mean that the pupils will have traits in common but they will never be 
identical in the manner of their performance." 


The actor will be affected by the Aesthetic Ideals of the period. As 
our mode of theatre during the past fifty years has tended toward Naturalism, 
and most of our performers are striving for the "natural" presentation, 
other conventions were discarded which were popular up to this period. 


In Reynold's method of the 18th Century, he affirmed that the 
purpose of art was not to imitate the literal details of nature, 
but to raise and elevate nature--to exclude the ugly and elevate 
the ideal. John Kemble and Sara Siddons adopted the Reynold's 
theory, and combining this influence with other compatible influ- 
ences, developed a style of acting which substituted "grand" 
declamation for realistic delivery; and introduced dignity and 
nobility instead of true to life representation. When the Nine- 
teenth Century romanticism swept the western world with new 
aesthetic conventions, all the arts were affected. (Wilson) 


Another important factor in the actor's style of presentation is con- 
cerned with the demands of the role being played. Dramatic literature 
offers a huge gallery of characters and each one if effectively presented, 
will move, act and react, in a different manner. The actor who successfully 
portrays these characters changes his styles with his role, 


Lawrence Oliver for example plays Puff from "The Critic," 
in a different style than that of his portrayal of Oedipus and 
both are unlike his portrayal of the Duxe-in Fry's "Venus 
Observed." This topic is concerned with versatility. The one 
part actor, we say is always himself. He acts each part in the 
same way and transfcrms every character in the play into a 
likeness of himself. This is another way of saying that the 
actor has a limited and inflexible style. His manner of per-._. 
formance is unvaried. He uses the same walk, gestures, move- 
ment, facial expression and delivery in every role. The 
versatile actor on the other hand changes with the demands of 
the part. He transforms himself to fit each character being 


played. The role he enacts causes him to change style, and if 
he does this successfully, he can be said to nave a flexible, 
adaptable style. (\ilson) 


We can assume then that style is concerned with a combination cf many 
things including movement, gesture, vocal delivery, manners, wearing of 
costume, understanding of character. It also includes the peculiarities 
and iciosyncracies of the individual actor, his baci:ground and physical 
endowments. Style may be determined in a number of ways ranging from the 
style designated by the author, designer, director, costumer or actor. 


The most important rule to guide an overall production is to try for 
unity in style. All departments of the production should be heading in the 
same direction. As for the probiem of detecting the individual style of 
acting, it is the duty of the actor to do copious research and fineily in 
the words of Jerome Kilty, "Play a play honestiy, and if it has a certain 
style it will come fcrth." 


AN ORAL COMMUNICATICNS I 
STUDENT AND NEED STUY 


Rodney Ii. Colex 


In the Spring of 1959 research was done at Kansas State University. 
This research involved 23 students (80% cf the 529 then enrolled in Oral 
Communications I) and was made during the first day of the semester. 
Questionnaires which did not require the name of the student and gummed 
envelopes for the anonymous return of these questionnaires were distributed 
by the Oral Communications I instructors. 


It was intended the following should be accomplished: 


1) an examination of the attitudes and needs of students entering 
the class Crai Communications I 

2) the investigation of the relation of these needs (as expressed 
by the students) to the background of the student, including 
curriculum, high schocl graduating class size, anc previous speech 

experience. 

3) a comparison of various grours as to statement of needs, attitudes 

and background. 


A systematic examination of the resuits of these questionnaires 
yielded certain weil-defined tendencies. 


ir. Cole is Instructor or speech, Kansas State University. 
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The degree of previous speech experience had a more marked 
. effect on both attitvdes and needs than did any other factor. 
The fear of extreme stage fright is mich less common among 
people who are expevienced in speech ti.an it is among those 
who have had little or no experience. (While this is not 
surprising the actual figures are intcresting. Of those who 
had never had a public speaking exper.ence, 51% anticipated 
severe stage fright. Of students who had spoken "once or 
twice" 39% had this fear. Students who had previously spoken 
"occasionally," 124, 2nd those who had spoken frequentl:, 9%) 
Those students who have had no previous speech experience are 
very apprehensive about this course, but do not have as 
unfavorable (hostile) attitudes as do groups with some 
infrequent experience. 
Extreme stage fright is anticipated more often in groups 
containing women students than it is in groups which are almost 
exclusively masculine. 
Students from high school classes numbering 50 to 19 have 
had the. greatest opportunity for frequent experience in speech. 
The following figures suggest that there is an optimum —— 
school sizes 


-? HIGH SCHOOL GRADVATING CLASS SIZE _ % FREQUENT EXPERIENCE 


300 and over 
150 to 299 


1h 
SO to 149 < 25 

1 to 4g 


TOTAL PERCENTAGE my: 17 


; 
Further consideration shows that students from very small 
schools may have had infrequent speech experi.ence to a greater 
degree than members of other groups. Students from large 
schools (graduating class of 300 or more) were more likely ” 
to be entirely inexperienced in speech than any other student 
group. 

Incoming students with frequent speech experience in’ their 
backgrounds have a greater than average interest in speaking 
at length’ before large groups (over 2s). None of the students 
felt that very small classes (under 10) would ve valuable 
to them although some less experienced speecn students favored 

. these small classes. Experienced stvdents also expressed 
above average interest in such disciplines as outlining, 
speech criticism, and particvlar speech skills (especially 
panel discussion and use of a microphone). These findings 
perhaps suggest ways in which experienced students who are 
placed in fundamentals classes may be challenged. Since 
these students generally enter the course with favorable 
attitudes and an anticipation of gaining "more than credit" 
from the course, and since they number 17% of the freshmen in 


our college fundenentals course they certainly deserve conaid— 
eration. - 
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This survey discussed in the form of a Master's Report titled 
"Attitudes and Needs as Expressed by Various Groups of Oral Communications I 
Students." I found the investigation most fascinating and feel that it 


mignt well serve to pilot more detailed studies or suggest related areas 
of stud; 


A LETTER TO THE STUDENT WITH A SPEECH HANDICAP OR STAGE FRIGHT 
WHO IS EXRCLLED IN THE BASIC COURSE 


Albert W. Knox 


In most colleges today students are required to take at least one 
course in basic public speaking. The course ma: be called by many different 
names, but essentially that is what it is, a basic public speaking course. 
This requirement is not waived for handicapped students, and there is no 
earthly reas on why it should be. But this course, which is of great value 
to students, is frequentl: droppec, avoided, or treated with other evasive 
techniques too numerous to mention. Most of this evasion arises as a 
result of fear. This fear may tals mam, forms, and it is a common response 
of speech handicapped stucents who realize at a very early age the 
crippling truth that as long es the: do not open their mouths to speak 
they are indistinguishable from others. This point overlooks a greater 
truth--that: as long as they do not open their mouths they are indisting- 
uishable from other silent people. 


It is the purpose of this letter to speak directly to the student with 
a speech handicap or stage fright and to point out the facts of the basic 
course and to provide some insight into means by which success can be 
obtained. Let us examine the chance to dispel the fear which this 
course provides. Here, for the first time, you will be provided with an 
audience and a situation in which everytod:” wishes your svccess. Even 
your teacher wishes your success. ‘True, the instructor establishes a 
minimum standard above which your grades must register or you will fail, 
but the means of obtaining a passing or better grade are usually within 
your grasp if you have the ability to be admitted to collerce. In later 
life the audierce may not be as encouraring as that of your college 
speech class. The problem of fac*nz an audierce, if that is the source 
of your fear, is better face’ soorer tren later, first, because of the 
generosity of the audience, and second, eveuse every tine vou avoid this 
audience contact ou fee> will have tencenc, to increase. 


Let us be frank for a moment about your speech hancicap, whether it 
be stage fright or stuttering. First of all it is ,ours. You leerned 
it, you have it now, you can keep it if vou wart to, you can do some- 
thing about it if that is your desire, oxt first last and always it is 
yours. No one can get rid of it for you, there are exceedingly few 
pills that will help, and you can't run away from it, at least not for 


*Dr. Knox is Associate Professor of speech and director of epecet and 
hearing clinic, Kensas State University. 


long. If it is fear of exposure of your handicap that ‘Notions you, per- 
haps you had better begin by going to the counseling center or your family 
doctor and discussing the problem with him. If it is fear of ridicule, 

a good place to begin is with your instructor after the first day of class 
when you are informed of his office hour. He is perfectl: capable of 
handling the ridicule situation in the classroun anc adv*.sing you of means 
by which you can handle it elsewhere. If it is fear of inadequacy which 
troubles you, that is, fear that you don't know your subject well enough 

or the order and sequence of your speech, then the answer is the simplest 
of all. During these first few speaking situations-cnoose svbjects about 
which you have strong-feelings, about which you know perhaps more than 
anyone else, and-about which your interest is the greatest. Not the 

least of these could be a frank discussion of your speech handicap with 
the class. This topic certainly meets all these criteria. The speech 
handicapped student, perhaps more than any other student group, must face 
these fears, bring them out into the open, and get rid, of. a in order 
to be in the classroom... 


Perhaps ‘the meet diaabling of all these fears is ‘the fear of the 
response other people will make. These fears are overwhelming. They are 
closely related to fear of exposure and fear of inadequacy but far more 
general and far more cripvlinzg. One such student wouldn't talk about his 
home tow because he was afraid he would become knotm as a "country boy" 
and then peopl would tease him or os*‘racize him. Cnly.when it was 
pointed out to him that most of the stcdents in-his class would consider 
their own home towns much more rural than that of the.speaker, could he 
be persuaded that not only was be incorrect,about the response his class- 
mates would make, but that his fear itself was without foundation. By 
the time this student graduated he was secure in friendships formed with 
both rural and urban associates, and was justly proud of his ow “country 
boy" background. He had learned the overwhelming truth that he was 
"good enough to get by in this world by being himself," then he set out 
to make that "himself" an educated person with interests and values and 
skills which made him a popular person and in great social demand. He 
still had some traces of his speech problem when he graduated but he was 
well on the way to the correction of that even though it had not been a 
social hindrance to him for some time, not because he had overcome the 


speech problem, but because ale had solved the problems created by his 
fears. 


g* 


In some institutions you may be referred to a speech clinic. By all 
means go and talk to these people, obtain for yourself? a professional 
evaluation of your problem anc learn what stops vou will have to take in 
order to overcome it or adjust around it. If clinical help in speech 
is recommended, its success will depena enti-el,-. our. participation. 
The. clinician cannot do exsrcises cr assi,mmen*s for you, nor can he 
honestly acknowledge no progress as a successful experience. If, on the 
other hand, you realize that you are dealing with a professional person 
who is. interested in your welfare, in whom you can place confidence, and 
who has prepared himself to help you, not only to provide a good founda- 
tion for speaking, but <Jso to deal openly and honestly witia your fears and 
help you get rid of them, tnen the relationship you have with the speech 
clinic will be one of the mest valuable experiences you will have in your 
entire education program. 


; 


Make good use of your instructor's office hour. It was brought into 
existence to provide an opportunity for students and teachers to get together 
outside of the classroom and to provide a time for the student to discuss 

. his problems with his teachers or advisors. 


Your integrity and wise use of your free time will have to go hand-in- 
hand. It is a difficult lesson for many people to learn. It involves 
saying "no" to some of the most appealing invitations when you know in your 
heart that you cannot afford time to do s0. If you had accepted employment 
instead of coming to college, your employer would have a just claim on your 
time. You could not in good conscience avoid making business calls or 
keeping the stock in good order and expect to succeed. Therefore, in 
college it is reasonable to expect that a student attend class, keep up 
with his study assignments, and be prepared on time for recitations in 
Class. Some students do not seem to understand that getting the assignment 
is only half the job, the other half is getting it in on time. What good 
would he do, or what value would he have, if the bravest soldier, with the 
finest skill, the sharpest sword, the shiniest armor, and tne fastest horse 
arrived on the field the day after the battle was over. The salesman who 
arrives the day after the customer has placed his order with another sales~ 
man is in the seme catepory.' Education is not only preparation for life, 
it is also experience in living. It is experience uncer laboratory circum- 
stances in which mistakes can be made anc then corrected, corrected without 
the penalty which would attend them on the job. 


, Leading an orderly life will be one of the greatest points in allowing 
a wise use of free time. Sometimes it is necessary to spend a few days 
getting all back obligations cleared vp in order to allow yourself the 
freedom of mind necessary for good and rewarding study. If you have a 
letter to write, write it. If you have a bill to pay, laundry to do, a 
room to clean, a book to return to the library, get them done in an orderly 
manner so that you are free of all these pressures which could, and usually 
do, interfere with good study habits. Then you are in a position to study 
effectively. Let your friends know that you have certain times in which 
you devote yourself to uninterrupted study, and that you will nol appreci- 
ate any interruptions whatsoever. If they are still demanding, then it should 
be obvious that they are not in the least interested in your academic 
success. If they threaten to withhold or withdraw their friendship, let 
them, they are not worthy of yours. Your values in friendship and your 
worth as a friend will grow as your integrity, sxill, and awareness of the 
strength and weakness of people are developed. Set for yourself limited, 
reslistic, achievable goals. This is the difference between the abstract 

- statement that "next semester is going to be different" and "I em coing 
to study one chapter withovt interrvption" which is a realistic foal, and 
much more concrete. iihen you have accomplished the first of these Limited 
goals, set for yourself a new one, equally realistic end equally achievable. 
It has taken many years for hundreds of thousands of uc te realize that we 
cannot be sure that next semester will be different until we are quite sure 
that the next hour can be wisely used. 


You will be expected to learn a new and more mature concept of criti- 
cism. To many young people coming to the college campus, the word criticism 
could be defined as "find favlt with" instead of the more scholarly defini-~ 


tion of "evaluation of" whatever is subjected to this scrutiny. Speech 
criticism is frequently centered around the idea that if it was good, 
what was good about it or why was it successful; and if it wasn't good, 
what was wrong with it and how else could it have been done? Criticism 
in the classroom is fer from the popular concept of criticism which is 
attributable only to about a dozen men in the world conducting the ritual 
of first-night criticism of theatrical productions. These men are able 
to condense a critical essay into a few carefully chosen lines designed 
to be witty or humorous if the occasion demands it,cr complimentary 

if the production is of the caliber to warrant a8. 


There are several points to remember which will make the burden 
of criticism, even constructive classroom criticism, a little easier to 
bear. First, remember that no student is expected to be perfect in his. 
classroom recitation. If he were, he wouldn't need the course. Second, 
time for criticism is frequently short, this is unfortunate but true. 
Your instructor could, perhaps, find more pleasant, or easier to take, or 
euphemistic ways of wording his analysis of your performance if there were 
ample time. His bluntness and honesty are in a sense a high regard for © 
your ability to accept criticism on an adult level of responsibility, 
Third, you should never assume that the attempts at criticism are personal 
attacks on you. Nothing could be further from the truth. If your instructor 
is critical of you it is because he believes you can improve as a result’  — 
of your response to his evaluation. If he did not like you he would not 
eriticize you. His remaining silent would be a means of letting you 
continue to make the same type of error at the end of the course that you 
yrade in the beginning. 


The speech teacher is not seeking your admiration. The speech teacher 
secks your improvement. He makes an honest attempt to enable you to organ 
ize, prepare, and deliver oral comminications to an audience in such a 
manner that you have every chance of accomplishing your purpose, whether 
it is to inform, entertain, demonstrate, or convince. Above all, he will 
try to help you do this by being yourself. He will not attempt to make 
you into.a carbon copy of himself, the world needs no such duplicate, but 
it does need a first rate you living, working, and speaking up to the 
fullest measure of your aspirations. 


1960-61 SURVEY OF SPEECH AND DRAMA FACULTY AND ACTIVITIES 
IN KANSAS HIGE SCECOLS 


Lynn R, Osborne 


Each fall, the High School Service Center at The University of 
Kansas conducts a post card survey of all secondary schools in the state 
in an attempt to gain a more accurate and current assessment of the teachers 
and activities (both curricular and extra-curricular) in the Speech and 
Drama programs of these institutions. The Service Center, a joint function 
of the Department of Speech and Drama and University Extension, seeks this. 


#Mir. Osborn is Supervisor, The High School Service Center, and Editor, 
The High School Service Center Bulletin, The University of Kansas. 
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information for a twofold pyrpose: first, to help in the formulation of 
an accurate mailing list for the Hich School Service Center Bulletin; and 
second, to gain a fuller appreciation and awareness of the needs o: the 
readers of the Bulletin. 


Response to the 1960-61 survey yielded 256 usable returns from the 
schools queried. The two major areas of interest sampled by the post card 
questionnaire, teacher's major in college and school's Speech and Drama 
activities, are illustrated herein in tabular form. TABLE I lists, in 
descending order of frequency, the academic majors of the 112 debate coaches 
reported in the usable returns. In like fashion, TABLE II reports the major 
fields of 219 drama teachers reported. TABLE liI presents a summary of the 
responses concerning both classroom and outside activities. (Data used 
in these tables is draw from an original tabulation made by Mrs. Alma 
Sargent, Speech Staff Assistant of the High School Service Center.) 


TABLE I 
COLLEGE MAJORS OF HIGH SCHOOL DEPATE COACHES Ii KANSAS-~1960-61 
Majors in Speech and Drama 63 
Majors in English 


los) 


Majors in Social Science 
Majors in Social Studies 
Majors in History 
Majors in Music 


Majors in Foreign Languages 


Majors in Language Arts 
Majors in Journalism 

Majors in Business Education 
Unclassified 


3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


TARLE II 
COLLEGE MAJORS OF HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA TEACHERS IN XANSAS--1960~61 
Majors in Speech and Drama | 93 
Majors in English 8), 
Majors in Music 8 


Majors in Foreign Languages 


TABLE IL (Continued) 


COLLEGE MAJORS OF HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA TEACHERS IN KANGAS--1960-61 


Majors 
Majors 
Majors 
Majors 
Majors 


Majors 


Majors: 


Majors 
Majors 
Majors 
Majors 


Majors 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


Social Science 
Home Economics 
Business 

History 

Library Science 
Religion 

Speech Correction 
Political Science 
Industrial Arts 
Biology 

Physical Education- 


Edneation 


Unclassified 


Minors 


in 


Speech and Drama 


TABLE III 


CLASSROOM AND CUTSIDE ACTIVITIES 


a debate class 

a drama class 

a combination spee 

part in Extempore Sp* 

part in Readinzs 

part in Informative Speech 
part in Original Oratory 
part in Manuscript Reading 
part in One-Act Plays 


YES 
Do you have 199 
Do you have 6h 192 
Do you have 1a class 115 141 
Do you take 101 155 
Do you take 149 107 
Do you take 121 135 
Do you take 97 159 
Do you take 100 156 
Do you take 7 162 9h 


ly 


‘TABLE III (Continued) 
NUMBER 
1 2 3 4k S&S 6 or more 
Number of three-act plays 3, 87 22 2T 6 


Number of one~act plays 92 hO 31 20 7 15 


Number of Speech Festivals 621 65 53 52 1 
OTHER SPEECH AND DRAMA ACTIVITIES: : 
Poetry Reading | 15 
After Dinner Speaking 


Radio Script Reading 
Standard Oratory 
Duet Acting 
Pantomine 

Dance Interpretation 


A limited number of copies of the survey form and initial tabulation 
are available and may be obtained by writing to: 


Supervisor 

High School Service Center 
Room 356-A, Murphy Hall 
The University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


EDUCATIONAL FM RADIO: A CHALLENGE 
Bruce F. Elving* 


In Kansas, and across the nation, educators in the field of speech 
are devoting a considerable amount of attention to the etre 
medium of noncommercial, educational FM radio. 


The practice at Kansas State University, which is fairly typical 
for stations operated by a speech department, involves the use of students 
in all phases of the broadcast operation-~management, announcing, continuity 
writing, and engineering duties. The undergraduate or graduate student 
thereby has the opportunity to supplement his classroom learning with the 
highly practical operation of station KSDB-FM. 


*Mr. Elving is instructor of speech, Kansas State University. 
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Far from wendeastiinn in the artificial environment of closed 
circuit radio (whichis prevalent in the campuses and high school labora- 
‘tories across thé nation): educational FM entails much of the challenge, 
excitement and responsibility that any other form of legitimate broad- ~ 
casting could afford. With annual sales of FM receivers now over 1,000,000 
and over 1030 commercial and 2CO educational FM stations on the air or under 
construction in the United States, now is definitely the time for any far- 
sighted educational institution or public school. one: to —— the 
of this unique medium, 

FM. is ‘just being di souvered. There are.six commercial 
stations in the state--four of which began operations in 1960 alone. At 
least three more applications for. Kansas FM facilities are before the 
Federal Communications Commission at this writing. In addition to these 
commercially-licensed stations, six noncommercial, educational FM stations 
operate in, the: 88: to 92 megacycle portion of the FM band, which is reserved 
for the exclusive use of educators. With the exception of KANU, ‘the : 
University of Kansas station at Lawrence, which will boom ‘out 105,000 watts 
from its new tower now under the educational stations 
are ten-watt: outlets. 

Tn. order to indicate’ the variety of? éervice and. training an edticational 
FM radio station tan-afford, the operation of KSDB-~FM in Manhattan will be 
described in greater detail. Ag one of the pioneers in educational FM broad- 


cadting~-KSDB has been in existence since :1951=-this station has undergone 
a rich 


- 


KSDB-Fit operated some 0 hours a week on the average--fron 5 


to 10:15 p.m. Monday through Friday and noon to 10:15 on Saturdays. In 
the second semester of 1961; the station will. also be on the air on Sunday 
afternoons in order to broadcast. live all the coricerts by K-State musical 
organizations, plus recorded programs of concert music. With. the help of 
students from the immediate Manhattan vicinity, KSDB-FM operated during the 
two-week between-semester hiatus at.Kensas State’ University, in order to | 
continue its service to the area. Audience response ta activity 
was most gratifying. 
. 

The. Students’ KSDB-FM are pognisent of the ever= 
increasing audience:'to which they are broadcasting--a factor that causes 
them to regard the training situation seriously and.ta aspire toward perfection. 
With its low power of ten watts, KSDB-FM effectively covers the city of 
Manhattan and.a rural range of 10 to 15 miles. Since KSDB-FM:is the only 
nighttime radio station on the air within a ‘S0-iiile radiug. of Manhattan, 
it has a good-sized audience for broadcasts of Kansas. State University play- 
by~play sports, particularly basketball. The’ station also carries Manhattan 
high school games. When a significant out-of-town high. school sporting . 
event takes: plate, KSDB-FM can be. relied upon to troadcast it.live arid non- 
‘commercially through the financial support | of’ Vatious Manhattan businessmen. 
Perhaps the mosh successful’ program on KSDB's schedule, from point of audience 
acceptance, is the nightly "Concert in Classics." Substantial blocks of 
programming are also devoted to recorded jazz and dinner music, and to live 
originations from remote locations on campus or in the city of Manhattan, 
For news and weather coverage, KSDP~FM has the Associated Press newswire 
(shared with KSAC, the Universityts AM voice), and a teeper for recording 


telephonic interviews. One of the recent experimental additions to KSDB'c 
programming lineup is a group cf student broadcasters who call themselves 

"The Outcasts"—ea banjo-playing, outfit not famed for 
quality, but at least tolerated for their improvisations and "live" productions. 


Characteristicelly, one of the problems facing the college FM operation 
is the comporative lack of FM receivers on the part of students. At Kansas 
State, this problem has been practically solved, thanks to the existence 
on the market of several new models of inexpensive, quality FH and FM-AM 
radios. The average student now can afford to purchase his own FM radio. 
While students are not required to purchase or own FM radios, they are 
strongly encouraged to do so. FM radios exist in the lounge areas of 
virtually all. the fraternity and sorority houses, and group listening to 
FM is common in the dormitories. Future areas of station ‘promotion include 
the dissemination of low-cost I'M radios to the remainder of the student 
body, and the establishment of a closer liaison with retailers and news 
media in publicizing this vital. local communications force. Promotional 
ectivities on behalf of a full-fledged educational FM radio station, such 
as KSDB-FM, constitute limitless areas of experience for the future 
broadcaster, businessman or consultant concerned with public relations, 


The speech educators of Kansas owe it to themselves, their students 

and the public to explore the potential in utilizing the gift of educational 

FM redio. Since radio is an integral phase of speech, it is only proper 

to conclude that a speech department should logically include an actual 

station closely controlled by people in the field of radio-speech, Educa- 
tional FM radio offers an umnatched vehicle of public service, as well as 
ecrving to enhance the community esteem of the institution or speech department. 


But why do we speak of educational FM? Why not AM, standard 
broadcast radio? The difference is one of cost, expedience and quality. 
One-fifth of the entire FM band, or 20 channels, has been reserved for educa» 
tional. use, meaning that there are enough frequencies available for the 
needs of most Kansas educators for years to comes; in AM, few Kansas 
frequencies are open, and most new stations that evolve are granted through 
long and costly heerings. FM costs, as we shall see, are comparatively 
reasonable; in AM, the lowest power transmitter that can be used is 250 
watts, and usually property has to be purchased for the installation of 
elaborate antenna and ground systems. Many experts predict that, within a 
few yesrs, FM will completely replece AM; at any rate, FM broadcasting and 
receiver ownership in Kansas is soaring. FM stations are licensed for full- 
time operation, although there are no minimum operating schedule requirements 
for educational FM stations, as is the case for AM. And, of course, the 
sound quality of FM is true high fidelity. 


Ten watts power has been the most popular transmitter for educa~ 
tional use in Kansas, primarily because of the lower initial costs of such 
equipment and certain engincering leniencies. A new ten-watt transmitter 
costs approximately $1365; a smal]. antenna, $325. Other expenses, exclusive 
of studio equipment, would run an additional $500 to $1000. For schools 
interested in serving medium to large cities, or a rural area, transmitters 
of 250 watts, 1 kilowatt, or more power would be required. It is significant 
to note that higher-power tranomitters can frequently be purchased used 
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for the price of new ten-watt equipment. Any instituion interested in the 
possibility of develeping an FM radio voice or in need of staff assistance 
in the project is invited to write the author. 


Equipped with FM, your institution's or department's program of training 
service, and even research can soar to new heights of effectiveness and prestige. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO KIGH SCHCOL DEBATE COACHES 
Anita Taylor#* 


Kansas high school debate coaches are to be commended. Working hours far 
beyond the call of duty, against almost impossible limits of time, and with limit. 
financial resources, these men and women strive to tra’n our high school youth 
in the all-important skille of argumentation. Parents in this state and all of 
its citizens who are really interested in its future owe these dedicated teacherg 
a vote of thanks. 


It has been my privelege during the past two years to be more than just 
a casual observer of this scene, as I have judged in the district and state high 
school debate tournaments. It is a real pleasure to participate in this impr ete 
training activity: And it is only with a desire to make high school debate ¢: 
more meaningful that I point out that judging high school debate is not an wr: od 
blessing. One dedicated to the pursuit of perfection is often disappointed wl 
even distrubed at the inadequacies and malpractices he sees in students suppo.:d 
to be "the best in the state." Now this is not to imply that we should expess . 
perfection from high echool students. If it could be attained so easily, theie - 
would be little left for those of us in colleges to teach. Still, many of 
the malpracticés cccur so often and with such regularity that one is soon con- 
vinced that they are avsiduously cultivated. 


I suspect that many of these mannerisms are spread among the debaters by 
conscious or uncenscious imitation and perpetuated by the coaches! failure to 
prohibit them. That these practices should be prohibited is what this letter ure 


Let us first be very clear about the rationale upon which this thesis is 
based. It is my firm conviction that debate is an activity which should teach 
principles not only of argumentation but also of good public speaking; and further 
to be "good", one's delivery mst meet this criterion as enunciated by two 
prominent speech textbook writerss “If nobody notices delivery, it is good; 
if delivery is talked about, whether in praise or in censure, it is bad. "1 


* References: “How to Apply for a Broadcasting Station," Broadcasting 
Yearbook (1960), p. 


Houglum, Roger Je, "How to Get Started in FM Radio," NAEB (National 


Association of Educational Broadcasters) Journal (Vol. XIX, No. VI, November 
December, 1960), De he 


““Mra. Taylor is Instructor of speech and assistant director of forensics, 
Kansas State University. , 


1 Donald C. Pryent we Karl R. Wallace. Fundamentals of Public Speaking, 
3rd. Ed., (New York: Ayppleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950) p. T9127 


With my premise thus established, I should like to observe that 
the first thing about most high school debaters of which one is immediately 
made aware is that the delivery does NOT meet this criterion for good 
speaking. So often the debater is either bombastic and argumentative, 
or he effects a dramatic ego-involved style which leads one to suspect 
that he is charmed by the sound of his ow voice and the beauty of his 
gestures. Why does it seem impossible that one could debate in a pleasant 
conversational manner, becoming dramatic only when the subject or point 
being made actually evokes such emotions? 


This is not an astoundingly new philosophy I propose. The concept 
of appropriateness was advanced by the great classical rhetoricians: 
Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, and many, many others. It was perhaps 
most beautifully expressed by Fenelon in words you might well impress 
upon each debater you have: 


The movement of the body is a satelite of the thoughts of the 
soul. . . « And that painting ought to be a genuine likeness. 
It is necessary that everything in it represent vividly and 
naturally the sentiments of him who is spekaing and the nature of 
the things he speaks of. The more the action and the voice 
appear simply end femiliar in the places where you are only 
seeking to instruct, the better do they prepare for surprise 
and emotion in those places where they are elevated by sudden 
enthusiasm. It is a kind of musics all its beauty consists 
in the variety of its tones as they rige or fall according to 
the things which they have to express. 


This principle is invoked by most modern speech theorists, end has the 
weight of classical tradition behind it; surely it is not too much to 
ask from high school debaters? Surely it is more simple to teach one to 
be himself than it is to teach him to imitate falsely what is not ° 
really good in the first place! 


Another artificial practice comnon emong high school debaters 
is their ritual of preparing to speak. I grant that ritual has its 
place in the pulpit and occasionally in other oral communication situa- 
tions, but I will not concede that the debate speech is one of those 
situations. I wish I sould recreate the picture for you. Here is a 
clean-cut, well-groomed youngster of somewhere between 1 and 17 years; 
he gathers his material and walkes to the front of the room. One pre- 
pares to listen, but first the student must make sure that his notecards, 
and magazines, and books, and newspaper articles are all laid on the 
table in exactly the proper place so that he might refer to them easily 
when he needs to. So they are neatly distributed, one at a time, across 
the deck. Each card must lie fact up and they must be in rows, just so. 
Finally everything is in place; the student looks out at his audience 
and almost opens his mouth; all of a sudden, a card which must be 
lying out of place catches his eye. A slight rearrangement is imperative. 
Elaborately, this last card is moved into place; the student again 
looks at you, and at last begins to speak. 


S. Howell. Fenelon's Dialorues on Eloouence. 
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This ritual invariably consumes nearly a minute, and I have known it 
to last two or three. Perhaps, my fellow coaches, this will impress the 
layman who sometimes judges, but I doubt if it's a very favorable impression. 
And I can assure you that upon the college instructors and debate coaches who 
judge in the district and state tournament, an impression will be made, yes, 
but not the kind one would desire. Furthermore, looking beyond the tournament 
situation, back to the premise with which I began, what really effective 
public speaker follows such a ritual? This pompous practice is a very disturbiny 
habit to be observed in so many high school debaters. 


Another point of which your debater should be made aware is that audience 
analysis and adaptation should guide all his speech habits. Now, I am aware < 
that all year long a high school student has debated to school teachers, lawyers 
doctors, or hovsewives, who are all very fine people but who likely know little. 
of the rules of formal debate. In these debates, your student has probably 
found it imperative to mai.e sure the judge knows that he and not his opponent 
is adhering to the rules of debate. So he has quoted the rule book. But when 
that same student comes to the district and state debate tournaments he should 
know that the high school activities association has selected a group of very 
capable people as his judges, the great majority of thom have been debate 
coaches. This critic judge can only be offended when youths of high school age 
begin instructing him in the rules of debate. (And let there be no mistake, 
that is what he is doing, for no coach that I know will countenance the theory 
that one is debating to one's opponent and not to one's audience.) Therefore, 
when your student quotes Section II, Rule 5, or whatever "rule" about which 
he wishes to argue with his opponent, he hurts only himself. Of course, when 


one's opponents fail to clash, or fail to define the terms or try to debate 

the term will instead of should, this needs to be pointed out, But the debater 
should NOI quote the rule book or make a major production of it. The judge will 
be well aware of the "infraction", and will want only to know that both teans 
ere not thus ignorant of the rules. He will need no instruction in what to do 
about it. 


There are indeed, other minor points I could make, but each would be 
related to this simple thesis: debate should teach good public speaking as 
well as argumentation; and good public speaking is free from affectation. 
Let us be guided in ovr debating, even as in the rest of our lives by the 
immortal words of Polonius, "This above all, to thine owself be true." 
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NOTE 


In order to acquaint the readers of the Kansas Speech Journal with the 
proposed changes in the constitution of the Kansas Speech Association, we are 
publishing in this issue the old constitution along with the proposed revision 
of the constitution. The committee which revised the constitution included 
David J. Blackim, Albert J. Higgins, J. Matt Hill, and Richard A. Hildreth. 


CONSTITUTION 
of the 
KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


Adopted March , 1939; revised March 22, 
197. Amended November 6, 1952; February 
28, 1953 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


Section I. The name of this organization shall be "The Kansas Speech 
Association." 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


Section I, To foster state-wide interest in speech activities. 
Section II. To unify the teachers of speech. 

Section JII. To help members with their professional problems. 
Section IV. To encourage high professional standards. 

Section V. To promote the general welfare of our speech activities. 


ARTICLE III, MEMBERSHIP 


Section I, Membership in this association is open to all teachers 
of speech. - 

Section II. By a teacher of speech is meant any individual who teaches 
speech and/or directs or administers school activities in the fields 
of forensics, dramatics, interpretation or speech correction. 

~Section III. Charter members shall be those who contributed a two dollar 
merbership fee to the original organization before April 1, 1939 
and a roster of charter members shall be printed on the cover sheet. 
of each edition of the official publication. 

’ Section IV. Annual dues shall be one dollar and fifty cents per 
member, payable at any time; membership will then be for one year, 
starting at the beginning of the following semester. 


ARTICLE IV. ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Section I. Divisions may be organized to represent major profes- 
sional interests that lie within the Association. 
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Section II, A division shall be set up whenever 25 menbers petition 
for it andthe Board of Directors approve. A two-thirds vote of 
those present at any annual business meeting of the Board of Directors 
is required for the establishment of a new Division. 
Section III. Any wember of the Association may apply for membership in one 
or more Divisions under the rules of eligibility and election established 
by them. Membership in the Association shall be prerequisite to member 
ship in any Division. 
Section IV. A Division may be dissolved by the Board of Directors when 
wean The number of Members within the Division falls below 
25, or 

Clause 2, the Division votes to recommend dissolution. A two-thirds 
vote of those present at any annual business meeting of the 
Board of Directors is required for the dissolution of a Division. 

Section V. Each Division shall have a Chairman, a Secretary, one Division 
Representative, and such other officers as it may desire. The quali- 
fications for these officers and the method of their election shall 
be determined by the Division. The time of election of Division 
Officers and Representatives shall not be later in the school year 
than the time of the election of Officers in the Association. The 
results of all Division elections shall be filed with the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. 

Section VI. A Division remains autonomous in all matters within its field 
that are not reserved to the Association and the Board of Directors 
by this constitution. Each Division shall draw up its own bylaws 
and rules of procedure within the framework of this Constitution and 
not inconsistent with this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V,. OFFICERS 


Section I. The officers of this organization shall be a President elected 
from the state at large; a Vice-President, elected from each district; 

a Secretary-Treasurer, an Editor of the official publication, and 

Division Representatives elected by Divisions properly formed. 

Section IT. The duties of Officers: . 

Clause 1, The President shall preside at all general meetings, act 
as chairman of the Board of Directors and shall, with the advice 
end approval of the Board of Directors, arrange the programs for 
the general meetings. ; 

Clause 2. Vice-presidents shall be responsible for the speech program 
of all meetings of their respective districts, and serve as 
members of the Board of Directors. Each Vice-president shall be 
in contact with the debate leagues in his district. He is to be 
responsible for the organization and program of all speech activities 
of his respective district. Assistance is to be selected as 
necessary. 

Clause 3, The duties of the Secretary-Treasurer ste 11 be to keep the 
minutes of all meetings, both executive and general, to keep a 
complete roll of membership, to collect and protect all moneys 
belonging to the Association, to make notification of all meeting 
through the following publications: The Kansas Teacher, and Kansas 
Activity Journal, to cooperate with the President in all. necessary 
correspondence with members and to publish a financial report 
semi-annually, The Secretary shall notify the Kansas Activity . 
Journal of all meetings of the Association. 
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Clause h. The Editor of the official publication shall prepare 
and issue each year five bi-monthly editions beginning on or 
before September 15. The Editor shall attempt to. make the 
publication pay through advertisements. 

Section III. Election and terms of Officers: 

Clause 1. The President. 
Nominations for President shall be made.from the floor. 
Election to follow immediately. This election shall be 
held at the spring meeting. The term of office shall be 
one year beginning at the conclusion of the annual general 
meeting. Vacancies in the presidency shall be filled by the 
Board of Directors. 

Clause 2. Vice-Presidents. 
The Vice-Presidents shall be elected, one by each district, 
in the same manner and at the same time as the President. 
In case of vacancy, the outgoing Vice-President shall appoint 
his successor immediately. If he fails to do so, the Board of 
Directors shall appoint his successor. 

Clause 3. Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected and hold office in 
the same manner as the President and Vice~Presidents. 

Clause . Editor of the Official Publication. 

The Editor of the official publication shall be eppointed 
by the Board of Directors at the Spring meeting. 
Section IV. No individual shall hold two offices concurrently. 
Section V. Election of officers for the first term shell be in a 
manner designated by the constitutional committec. 


ARTICLE VI. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section I, | The Board of Directors shall consist of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary-Treasurer, and any properly elected 
Division Representatives. The Editor of the publication is to 
be an ex-officio member of the Board. 

Section II. Duties. 

Clause 1. The Board of Directors shall serve as an executive 
council and act otherwise on behalf of the organization. 

Clause 2. The Board of Directors shall authorize and supervise the 

~ activities of the Editor of the official publication. 

Clause 3. The Board of Directors shall appoint an advisory committee 
to work in conjunction with the Kensas State High School 
Activities Association. 

Clause . It shall be the dutv of the Board of Directors to hold 
two meetings each year, the time anc place to be arranged 
by the President. 


ARTICLE VII. MEUTINGS 


Section I. General. 
The annual general meeting of this Association shall be held in 
the spring of each year at such a time as the Board of Directors 
shall designate. 

Section II. Sectional. 
There shall be "Speech Round Tables" held at each of the state 
sectional meetings of the Kansas State Teacher's Association hold 
in the fall of each year. 


Section ITI. 
The Board of Directors shall have the power to call a special business 
meeting of the Association, provided that all members of the Association 
are notified fifteen days before the meeting; also, a meeting shall be 
called at the annual convention of the Kansas State Teachers Association. 


ARTICLE VIII, PROVISION FOR AMENDMENTS 


Section I. Proposals. 
Amendments and by-laws may be proposed by petitions signed bv five 
percent of the membership and directed to the Secretary who shall 
publish said proposal in the subsequent issue of the official cinerea. 
Section II. Ratification. 
Clause 1. Ratification may be made by ballot either by mail or at a 
general meeting by a 2/3 majority vote of those voting. 
Clause 2. Ratification by mail must take place within fifteen days 
after publication of the proposal. 


_ ARTICLE IX, QUORUM 

Section I. A quorum at any meeting shall consist of those members present. 
ARTICLE ADOPTION 

Section I, This constitution shall be adopted when ratified by 2/3 of the 


speech teachers present at the meeting held at the Topeka High School, 
Saturday, March h, 1939. 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


Adopted March h, 1939; Revised March 22, 197, Amended 
November 6, 1952; February 28, 1953. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT REVISION: 


Moved: To delete Articles as follows III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX 
and insert the following Articles JII, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, XI, and By-Law: 
Sections I, II, III, IV, V, and VI. 
ARTICLS I NAME 
The name of this organization shall be "The Kansas Speech Association." 


ARTICLE II PURPOSE 


Section I. To foster state-wide interest in speech activities. 
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Section II. 
Section III. 
Section IV. 

Section V. 


Section I. 


Section II. 


Section III. 


To unify the teachers and directors of speech activities. 

To help members with their professional problems. 

To encourage high professional standards. 

To promote the general welfare of our speech activities. 
ARTICLE III ORGANIZATION 


This Association shall be organized into administrative 
districts and interest divisions. 


Districts. The Districts of this Association shall be 
organized on the basis of the Districts established by the 
Kansas State High School Activities Association. 


Divisions. Divisions may be organized to represent major 


professional interests that lie within the Association. 


Clause 1. A Division shell be set up whenever 25 members 


petition for it and the Board of Directors approve. 


A two-thirds vote of those present at any Annual 


Spring Conference meeting of the Board of Directors 
is required for the establishment of a new Division. 


Clause 2. Any member of the Association may apply for 
membership in one or more Divisions under the 
rules of eligibility and election established 
by them. Membership in the Association shall 
be a prerequisite to membership in any Division. 


Clause 3. A Division may be dissolved by the Board of 


Directors whent (a) The number of members within 


the Division falls below 25, or (b) the Division 
votes to recommend dissolution. A two-thirds 
vote of those present at any annual business 
meeting of the Board of Directors is required 
for the dissolution of a Division, 


Clavse . Each Division shall have a Chairman, a Secretary, 


one Division representative, and such other 
officers as it may desire. The qualifications 
for these officers and the method of their 
election shall be determined by the Division. 
The time of election of Division Officers and 
Representatives shall not be later in the school 
year than the time of the election of Officers 
in the Association. The results of all Division 
elections shall be filed with the Secretary~ 
Treasurer of the Association. 
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| Clause 5.. A Division remaingatonomous in all matters, within 
its field that aro not reserved to the Association ané 
the Board of Directors ‘by this:Gonstitution. Each 
“its Division shall draw up its own bylaws and rules of 
procedure within the framework of this Constitution 
= not inconsistent with this Constitution. 


. 
« 


3% ‘ 


in this shall be of. five (1) Charter, 


2) Sustaining, (3) Reguler,(h) Student, (5) Associates and shall be open to 


alt individuals interested -in''the study, ‘teaching; or direction of speech 
activities or the administration of ‘school activities. 


Section I, Charter Membership. Charter members shall be those who contribut 
nemberstitp fee to the original organization before . 
April 1, 1939. 


Section II, Sustaining Menbership. ‘Quatahaine members shall be those who 


are eligible for rerular membership but who have paid the addi- 
tional fee for sustaining —_— as defined by the bylaws 
of this organisstion. 

Scetion III. Regular Membership. shall. be those individuals 
actively engaged in the teaching, directing or administration of 
speech and/or school activities who have eis the regular member- 
ship fee for the current year. : 


Section IV. ‘Student Membership. Student members shall be those individuals 
enrolled ag undergraduate or graduate students in an institution 
of higher learning who are actively engaged in the study of speec 


Section V. Associate Membership. Associate members shall be those individua 
. ‘interested in or engaged in occupations allied with the speech 
field who are not. actively engaged in teaching speech. 


ARTICLE v OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Section I. Author ity. The authority of this shall be 

in’ tiie Annual Spring Conference’ and shall be administered in the 
interim such by the Board of Directors. 

Section II.” ‘State ordisers: ‘The ‘OF this. organtzation shall be a 
President elected from the state at: ‘largd;.'a President-Elect 
elected fran the state at large; a Vice-President, elected form 
eadh district; & Secretary-Treasurer elected from the district 
iti which the’ ‘President: is‘located, an Editor of the official 
publication, and a Division Representative elected by each of 
the Divisions properly formed within the Association. 


‘ 
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’ Section ITI. Board of Directors. The Board of Directors shall be composed 
of the President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary-Treasurer, 
President-Elect, and any properly elected Division Representa- 
tives. The Editor of the official publication is to be an 
ex-officio member of the Board. 


Section IV, Editor of the Official Publication, The Editor of the Official 
Publication shall be responsible for the preparation and 
publication of the Official Publication and such special 
publications as the essociation shall designate. He shall be 
appointed by the Board of Directors at the Spring Conference. 
The President shall have the power to appoint such Associate 
Editors as the Editor finds necessary to assist him with his 
work « 


Section V. Nomination. The President shall appoint at least 60 days 
prior to the annual Spring Conference, a Nominations Committee 
of three members. No two of these members shall be fran the 
same district, nor shall any of the three have been a member 
of the immediate past Nominations Committee. This committee 
shall present the names of at least two members as nominees - 
for each of the state and district offices. The committee 
shall ascertain that each nominee will serve if elected. 

This slate will be presented to the annval Spring Conference. 
There shall be an opportunity for nominations from the floor 
for names of additional nominees prior to the election of 
officers. The newly elected officers shall assume office 

at the conclusion of the annual Spring Conference and shall 
hold office until their terms expire and their successors 
are elected. 


Section VI. Elections. The Association officers shall be elected at a 
regularly called meeting in the Spring of each year. The 
candidates receiving the majority of votes by secret ballot 
shall be declared elected. Only members who have paid their 
dues for the current year shall be eligible to vote in elec-~ 
tions. In the event no candidate receives a majority on the 
first ballot, a second ballot shall be conducted with only 
the names of the two candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes on the first ballot in the considerations. 


Section VII, Special Elections. In the case of vacancy in any office 


y death or resignation, the following procedure shall be 
followed: 


Clause 1. A vacancy in the office of President shall be 
filled by the President-Elect for the remainder 
of the term of the President. 


Clause 2. A vacancy in the office of President-Elect shall 
be filled by Presidential appointment with the 
approval of the Board of Directors for the remainder 
of the term of the President-Elect. 
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Clavse 3. A vacancy in the office of Vice-President shall be 
filled in the following manrer: In case of the 
resignation or death of a Vice-President the 
President shall appoint his successor immediately upon 
the resignation or death. The appointments must 
be made from the district represented by the Vice~ 
President leaving office. 


Clause }}. A vacancy in the office of Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be filled by Presidential appointment with the 
approval of the Board of Directors. 


Clause 5. A vacancy in the office of Division Representative 
(Chairmen) shal. be filled by Presidential appoint- 
ment with the avproval of the Bosrd of Directors 


from amorg the current membership in the Division in 
the vacancy Occurs. 


Clause 6. A vacancy in the. office of Editor of the Official 
Publication shal. be filled by Presidential apvoint- 
mens with the approval of the Board of Directors. 


Clause 7. If, because of emergency, no Spring Conference is 
het.d at the end of the term for which officers were 
appointed to fill vacancies, the appointed officers 
wii. hold office until a special election can be 
calied by the President po Roard of Directors. 


ARTICLE VI DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section I. The President. The President shall preside at all general 
meetings, “act as chairmen of the Board of Directors, and shall, 
with the edvice and approval of the Board of Directors, arrange 
the programs for the general meetings. He shall be ex-officio 
member of all standing and special committees. He may call 
special business meetings at such times as he deems necessary. 


Section ITI. The President-Flect. The President-Elect shall assist the 
resiass in al.y menner the President may designate. He will 

preside at tae ennual Spring Conference in the absence of the 
President and wild. also preside at any meetings of the Board of 
Directors in the chsence of the President. it shall be the duty 
of the President-Elect to become familiar with duties and 
procedures of the various parts of this assoviation so as to be 
acole to assume the duties of the President the following year. 


Section TII. The Vice-?revidents. The Vice-Presidents shall be responsible 
for the” trograns of all meetings of their respective 
districts. aia serve as members of the Board of Directors. 

Each Vice-President shall be in contact with the debate leagues 
in his dittrict. He is to be resnonsible for the organizaticn 
and program of all speech activities of his respective distvict. 
He shall contact each person engaged in speech activities within. 
his district and exolain this Association and membership in it’ 
to them. He shall contact these people immediately after the 
opening of the fall school term. Assistance in to be aoloctad 
as necessary. 
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Section IV. 


Section 


Section VI. 


Section I. 


Section II. 


Section III, 


The Secretary-Treasurer. The duties of the Secretary- 
Treasurer siall Se to keep the minutes of all meetings, 

both executive and gencral, to keep a complete roll of 
membership, to collect and project #11 meneys belonging to 
the association, to meke notificaiion of 211 meetings through 
the following publications: The Journal, and the Kansas 


High Schoc Activities tis Goope:' sie with the 
dent in ait necesuary correcpundence with members and to 
publish a financtal report semi-annually. The Secretary 
shall notify the Kaneaz High Schocl Activities Journal 

of all meetings of the association, “The Secreta ary shall 
publish the minutes of the enaual Spring Conference and 
Board of Directors! meeting in the October issue of the 
Official Publication. 


Editor of the Official Publication. The Editor of the 
Official Publication shall prepare and issue each year a 
minimum of five bi-monvhly editions of the Official Publica- 
tion beginning not later than October 15, The President 
shall appoint such Associate Editors as the Editor deems. 
necessary. 


Board of Directors. The Board of Directors shall serve as 
as executive council and act otherizise on behalf of the 
organization. The Board shall supe:vise the activities of 


the Editor of the Official Publication. They shall appoint 
en advisory committee to work in conjunction with the Kansas 
State High School Activities Association. The Board of 
Directors shall be respunsible to and shell make reports to 
the annual Spring Conference. 


ARTICLE VII MEETINGS 


General. Mecting. The annual general meeting of this Associa~ 
ticnh shals. be held in the opring of each yeer at such a time 
as the Board of Directors shall designate and shali be called 
the annual Spring Conference. 


Sectional Meetings. There shall be "Sreech Round Tables" 
held at ecch of the state vectional mez tings of the Kansas 
State Teacher's Association held in the fall of each year. 


Board of Mrectors. The Beard of Directors shall have the 
power to cail a specicl business meeting of the Association, 
provided that all members of the Agsociation are notified 
fifteen days before the weating; also, a meeting shall be 
Called at the annual convention oi the Kansas State Teachers 
Aszociation. It shall be the duty of the 3oard of Directors 


‘to hold two meetings each year, the time and place to be 


arranged by the President. 


ARTICLE VIII COMMITTEES 


Section I. Standing Committees. It shall be the duty of the President to 
@ppoint the standing committees of the Association. All 
committees shall report to the Board of Directors or to the 
annual Spring Conference as designated by the Board of Directors. 
The standing committees shall be those named in the other 
sections of this article. 


Section II. Advisory Committee. This shall be a committee of three members, 
who must come from at least two different districts, who will 
serve in ‘an advisory capacity to the State Speech Activities 
Director and the Kansas State High School Activities Association. 


Section III. Others. Other standing committees may be created by a majority 
vote of the association at any regular annual Spring Conference. 
It shall be the duty of such committees to carry out such tasks 
as may be agsigned them by the convention. 


Section IV. Special Committees. Special Committees shall be appointed by 
the President. ‘They shall report to the Board of Directors or | 
to the annuel Spring Conference as designated by the Board of 
Directors. Their appointment shall be for one year or until 
their assignment is completed. 


ARTICLE IX PUBLICATIONS 


The Board of Directors shall have the power to consider and authorize the 
publication of the Official Publication, committee reports, and such special 
documents as they shall deem to be in the best interests of the association to 
publish 


ARTICLE X RATIFICATION 


Tais constitution shall be adopted when ratified by - 2/3 of the speech 
teachers present at the meeting held at the Topeka High School, Saturday 
March 1939. 


ARTICLE XI AMENDMENTS 


Section I. Proposals. Amendments may be proposed by petitiors signed by 
five per cent of the membership and directed to th: Secretary 
who shall publish said proposal in the subsequent issue of the 
official publication. 


Section II. Ratification, Ratification may be made by ballot either Dy 
Mail or at a annual. Spring Conference by a two-thirds (2/3 
majority vote of those voting. 


BY-LAWS 


Section I. Annual Dues. The annual dues shall be established by the 


annual Spring Conference for each type of membership and may 
vary from year to year. 


Section II, Quorums. A quorum for the annual. Spring Conference shall be 
fifteen members, A quorum for a meeting of the Board of. 
Dircetors shall be a majority of its members. 
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Section III. 


Section IV. 


Section V. 


Section VI, 


Amendments, These bylaws may be amended by a majority vote 


at any annual Spring Conference, provided the proposed 
amendment shall be mailed to the members or published in 
the Official Publication at least thirty days prior to the 
date of the annual Spring Conference. 


Eligibility. Only Charter, Regular, or Sustaining Members 
who have paid their dues for the current year shall hold 
office or serve upon committees. 


Rules of Procedure. The annual Spring Conferences, special — 


business meetings, and Board of Directors meetings shall 


be governed in their procedure by Robert's Rules of Order 
Revised. 


Apendas. 


Clause 1. The Agenda for the annual Spring Conferences 
shall be the responsibility of the President. 
In no case shall the proposed agenda be final 
in the sense of excluding motions from the floor 
not otherwise prohibited by this constitution 
or by the rules of procedure. 


The Agenda for the Division Meetings at the annual 
Spring Conference shall be the responsibility of 
the Division Chairman and/or Division Representative. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 


